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Easter 


ASTER IS a great time for poetry. The homiletical 

performances on this festival are more richly 
adorned than usual with lyrical passages. And under- 
standably. Poetry is a sort of condensed confessional 
language in which man speaks about who he is, how he 
feels about things. In poetry man’s language achieves a 
cleaving sharpness and a multi-dimensional amplitude, 
for in poetry man in broken wholeness tries to say, 
without looking around at the audience, what the truth 
is. It is small wonder, therefore, that for the proclam- 
ation of the massive fact and promise of Easter the 
preacher should utilize this many-faceted speech. 

Not the use of poetry, but the choice of it is the sub- 
stance of this two-column protest. Within the huge 
body of English poetry there is a mass of expression 
that would be just right for Easter. There is very little 
poetry, to be sure, which directly proclaims the Gospel 
that Christ is risen, but there is a great deal of it that 
can engage the listener with the kind of self under- 
standing whereby the size, the liberating power, the 
revolutionary impact of the proclaimed Gospel might 
have a fighting chance to be heard. No poetry can 
establish the truth of the resurrection. But a good deal 
of it can operate to awaken the listener to what the 
claim of Easter is. 

That kind we don’t hear much of. We hear a great 
deal about the roses that bloom in the spring, of dead 
people who are remembered in gratitude and love, 
about undying hope, persistent influence—and all 
kinds of spirit. Some of this may be true, a little of 
it may even be good. But it has nothing to do with the 
Gospel. This kind of thing was old and had for a long 
time been expertly done when Christian faith was 
young. 

But the other kind, the kind that jolts with the bright 
pain of truth, the kind that speaks of the built-in 
tragedy of human life—that it is mutable, irreversible, 
a moving pageant of deeds repeated but never re- 
captured—our language is full of it. Wordsworth, 
for instance,— 


It is not now as it hath been of yore:— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
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The things which I have seen I now can see 
no more. 


Or Walter De La Mare— 


Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes, beauty passes, 
However rare, rare it be; 

And when I crumble who shall remember 
That lady of the West Country. 


Or Dylan Thomas, recalling his boyhood on a farm in 
Wales'— 
And honored among foxes and pheasants by the 
gay house 
Under the new made clouds and happy as the 
heart was long, 
In the sun born over and over, 
I ran my heedless ways. 
My wishes raced through the house-high hay, 
And nothing I cared at my sky-blue trades, that 
time allows 
In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning 
songs 
Before the children green and golden 
Follow him out of grace. 


We could use a bit of this, on Easter! This stuff 
doesn’t tell me what God has done and is always doing, 
but it tells me about an absolute situation to which 
nothing less than the Gospel of the resurrection makes 
adequate sense. It doesn’t describe the New Situation in 
faith, but it can serve to destroy illusions. 

It is certain that a man cannot think about any- 
thing from a more basic position than this—that there 
will be a time when he will not think at all. For he will 
be dead. Precisely this stark reading of things informed 
the ancient description of philosophy as the contem- 
plation of death. So blunt, universal, and obvious is the 
fact that all living moves to a moment when life ceases 





1 Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas, Copyright 1953 by Dylan 
Thomas and reprinted by permission of the publisher, New 
Directions. 








that one would suppose that the lives of men every- 
where and always would be decisively determined by 
this apprehension. The reason we are not decisively 
and creatively determined by this truth is that we 
either transform it into a lie, or evade it, or reject it. 
The churches must bear a part of the blame for the 
persistence of mores which cosmotize the dead and 
narcotize the survivors. 

Easter is the great festival of the church; there is 
no other festival of the same order. When a believer 
dies within the body of Christ, his mother the church, 
he dies in a way that the world knows nothing about. 
For it is within the church that he came to hear, to 
know, and to live by the very thing which produced the 
church. Easter is the festival of faith that alone can 
relate a man absolutely to the Absolute. 

The whole New Testament is an Easter document; 
but the eighth chapter of Romans is surely a summit 
at which we hear the poetry of a divine deed sent 
straight to the heart of earth’s poetry of need. 

“What then shall we say to this? If God 
is for us, who is against us? .. . It is God who 
justifies; . . . Christ Jesus, who died, yes, 
who was raised from the dead, who is at the 
right hand of God, who indeed intercedes for 
us .. . who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? ... No, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him who loved 
us. For I am sure that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else in all 
creation, will be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


J. S. 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


S IT not possible to say two things at the same time 

about the changes in Russian tactics: that they con- 
stitute a more serious threat to the unity and the reso- 
luteness of the free world than Russia’s abandoned 
doctrines and policies, and that they may contain ele- 
ments of real hope that coexistence will be more 
viable in the long run? It is clearly true that Russia 
has a far stronger appeal to neutral nations and na- 
tions tempted by neutralism than at any time since 
the beginning of the cold war. The Communist dy- 
namism remains and it is still combined with revolu- 
tionary totalitarianism and it is still supported by the 
military power of Russia and China. If communism 
should capture much more of the world by these new 
methods, the remainder of the free world would be in 
grave danger. It is this consideration that should pre- 





vent us from being complacent. And yet, even in this 
context, our one-sided emphasis on military power 
does play directly into the hands of the Russians for 
it seems to be true that a large part of the neutral 
world is far more afraid of war than of communism 
and is more afraid that we will precipitate war than 
that the Russians will do so. 


None of these warnings about the present should 
close our minds to the possibility that the whole series 
of developments since the death of Stalin may have 
promise for the future. They may mean the beginning 
of the cooling off of Communist fanaticism in Russia. 
They may mean the opening of many windows in 
Russia which will make it difficult for the Communist 
absolutism to live. The changing spirit that has come 
with the new generation in Russia is not the result of 
the government’s fiat, for it has much deeper causes. 
The combination of changes of the party’s line 
and the new contacts with the outside world may 
point to the only way in which the cold war can end 
without disaster, a change in communism that may 
make it possible to live with it without always facing 
an ultimate threat to freedom. 

Mr. Dulles brought on himself the usual storm of 
criticism by the one-sided way in which he stated his 
view of the change in Russian policy to the Senate com- 
mittee. He seemed at that time to be attempting to 
score a point against the Democrats and to be too 
complacent about our present situation. In his address 
in Philadelphia on February 26th, he set forth a much 
more balanced view of world conditions as_back- 
ground for his appeal for long term foreign economic 
aid. He recognized both present dangers and long term 
hopes in the Russian developments. For years many 
of Mr. Dulles’s critics have hoped that he would be- 
come more flexible. Now that he seems to be taking 
far more account of the non-military factors in Com- 
munist power in Asia, and now that he has become 
more open to possible changes in Russia, there is a 
danger that his Democratic Congressional critics will 
be driven into a too dogmatic and inflexible position. 
There is a curious change of roles taking place with 
some Democrats tempted by the possiblity of showing 
that the Republicans are now soft on communism. 
The way in which the Republicans made use of this 
argument in the 1952 campaign and after makes this 
understandable. But it is to be hoped that there will be 
wisdom enough in both parties to prevent the in- 
terpretation of exactly what is happening in Russia 
and of what should be done about it from being con- 
fused by the slogans of a political campaign. 





The President’s decision to accept renomination 
comes at the height of his popularity. One can only 
be amazed that any President after nearly a term in 
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office could have such a position in the affections of 
the people. He is approved by over three-quarters of 
the people according to the polls and no one hates him 
as his two most recent predecessors were hated. He 
has brought an era of good feeling into American life. 
He has done some things to adjust foreign policy to 
the realities of international life that no one in the 
opposing party could have done without deeply divid- 
ing America. He proved at the end of the day that 
there was more than one way of destroying McCarthy 
and he also has made it expedient for members of the 
Republican right wing who seek office to become 
moderate. He has given Republican sanction to most 
of the economic changes of the New Deal. The national 
adulation of the President is some indication that the 
American people still admire in others the simple 
virtues, however confused they may be about morality. 

There is one major cause for worry in the Presi- 
dent’s decision. Is there not a great danger that, even 
if his health enables him to carry on the routine 
duties of his office, his associates may tend to shield 


him from knowledge of the hardest realities which 
might endanger his composure? It would be easier 
for this to happen in the case of Eisenhower than in the 
case of many other presidents because he is not an 
eager reader of the press. Those associates do not in- 
spire the same confidence that the President does 
among the people. In fact it is one of the remarkable 
things about the present administration that the as- 
sociates are fiercely attacked and, even though the 
President loyally defends them, he remains above the 
battle. There have been times when the President 
seemed to intervene and take decisive action espec- 
ially in the field of foreign policy. Are we in danger of 
moving into a situation in which on the most fateful 
decisions the President will be so protected that he 
will not be able to intervene in a relevant way? One 
wonders if the doctors fully weighed the dangers at 
this point and if they did not allow themselves to be 
pushed into the equating of the normal activity of the 
average patient with the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency in a time of many crises. J. C. B. 


Storm Warnings From the South 


WALDO BEACH 


CCrPNHE SOUTH stands at Armageddon. The 

battle is joined. We cannot make the slightest 
concession to the enemy in this dark and lamentable 
hour of struggle.” So wired the Governor of Georgia 
to the State Board of Regents, requesting the cancella- 
tion of the Sugar Bowl game scheduled between 
Georgia Tech and the University of Pittsburgh, since 
the latter had a Negro on the team. As matters turned 
out this particular battle proved something less than 
Armageddon. Pressure from the public, including 
Georgia Tech students, caused the Governor to beat a 
hasty retreat. The game was played without bloodshed. 
But his statement was no posturing for the press. It 
is characteristic of the hard, militant, self-righteous 
temper of political sentiment in the South. There is 
no doubt but that the crisis is deepening, and the 
future ominous. The Governor at the least was not 
wrong in his rather apocalyptic reading of current 
events. 

It is not easy to grasp the extent and ferocity of 
popular resistance to the Supreme Court’s decision. 
The pro-segregationist sentiment is not unanimous, of 
course, any more than the “mind of the South” is a 
monolithic thing. Variations of opinion among border 
states and the deep South, among economic classes, and 
especially among urban and rural modes of life, 
throw off all blanket generalizations. But the majority 
sentiment in favor of segregation is firmly in the 


saddle. 
The Citizens’ Councils 


For a year or so following the announcement of 
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the Supreme Court decision, the popular reaction was 
sporadic, inchoate, uncertain. Even as recently as a 
year ago it seemed possible to hope for gradual com- 
pliance with the decision despite a few recalcitrant 
centers of resistance and “the law’s delay.” But now 
the centers of resistance have taken the offensive. 
Grass-roots racist organizations, generally known as 
Citizens’ Councils, have been organized, county by 
county, in many Southern states. Meeting frequently 
in high school auditoriums, presumably with the per- 
mission of school boards, often replete with council 
“chaplains,” whose solemn task is to invoke divine 
blessing on the deliberations, the council meetings are 
extended group soliloquies on the peril of integration 
(practically synonymous with intermarriage), the 
sacredness of segregation to both Negro and white, 
and the firming of resolutions to hold the line against 
foreign invasion. Despite the religious overtones the 
undertones are ominous. There is a kind of grim 
vigilante mentality, which is prepared to take the law 
into its own hands, since the Supreme Court has be- 
come the tool of the Federals or the Communists, 
though “we don’t want no violence.” The issue of 
gradual versus immediate desegregation is not con- 
sidered. One sentence in the governor’s telegram cited 
above shows why: “One break in the dike and the 
relentless seas will rush in and destroy us.” The issue 
is closed. 

The growing strength of the Citizens’ Councils has 
emboldened their leadership in some instances to 
economic and physical intimidation of any Negroes 
who give sign of challenging the status quo by mem- 








bership in the NAACP, and threats against white 
leaders in the communities, sometimes ministers, who 
dare to depart from the party-line. 


There is much in the cultural background and racial 
experience of these racist groups that explains the 
strength of their prejudice. White citizens of a rural 
South, they are highly homogeneous, culturally, ethnic- 
ally, religiously. “White” refers to more than color. 
Emotionally it designates Anglo-Saxon, rural, native- 
born, Protestant (Methodist or Baptist). Thus protec- 
tion of racial purity means also protection of all the 
cultural values of this solidarity. The average rural 
citizen of the South has never met a well-educated 
Negro. Almost all public interaction between white 
and Negro is maintained in such a way as to express 
the power differential, and the implicit value-judgment 
that the white man’s floor is the Negro’s ceiling. 

The marked cultural differential that generally pre- 
vails between white and Negro enables the white 
person to remain relatively secure in his prejudices, 
and to ascribe stereotyped characteristics of slovenli- 
ness, irresponsibility, and sexual laxity, etc, to “race” 
rather than “culture.” Cradled in this assumption, 
and nurtured by the daily evidence which confirms it, 
he sees integration a threat to all that is holy and pure. 
This is shown by the fact that resistance to integration 
in the public schools is the strongest where the cul- 
tural differential between Negro and white is the 
greatest, as well as by the related factor of the relative 
numerical proportions. All these forces are com- 
pounded with and given the semblance of virtue by 
the deep-seated racial prejudice and the injured re- 
gional pride which lie at the heart of the trouble. 

Perhaps it is not so strange, then, that the Supreme 
Court decision has encountered such stiffening resist- 
ance. And the protest is much more general than is 
voiced by the rabid racist. In the mind of the average 
white parent in the suburbs or in the country, inte- 
gration would appear to bring the lowering of the 
median average of intellectual performance in the 
mixed schools, already low enough by a national 
standard. It would be a rare parent who would be 
willing to sacrifice the quality of education for his 
own child out of fidelity to the principle of racial 
justice. Much is currently being made of the findings 
of certain schools in Washington, D. C., which showed 
a marked drop in academic work when integration 
was introduced. (Contrary evidence from the Ballti- 
more schools, which showed a quick closing of the 
gap, is hardly noticed.) It takes unusual maturity and 
farsightedness to see beyond this immediate loss to 
the long-range gains which integration will in time 
make possible. 


Broken Lines of Communication 


One of the most ominous aspects of the present crisis 
is the polarization of opinion into warring camps, with 
a consequent breakdown of communication through 
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mediating channels. “Moderation” is not the current 
mood on this issue. The citizen is thought to be either 
on one side or the other, and the gradualist is regarded 
with suspicion as a hypocrite by scouts from either 
camp. 

The segregationist sentiment has of course centered 
around the Citizens’ Councils, with the tacit or out- 
spoken support of the political leaders, who are now 
able to alienate the Negro support since the Negro 
has not moved far enough into the political power 
structure to elect his own candidates. In elections, he 
can either “go along with the white folks,” or abstain 
in disgust. 

The integrationist sentiment has centered around the 
NAACP, which through a steady series of legal vic- 
tories has proved the most successful force in gaining 
the measure of equality Negroes now enjoy. The 
militant and aggressive tone of public statements by 
some leaders of the NAACP has alienated a number 
of socially liberal though cautious white leaders, es- 
pecially in the Protestant churches, who read the in- 
tentions of the NAACP not only as the will to equality 
but the will to power. 


Though in the northern states the NAACP counts 
a considerable number of white people in its consti- 
tuency, such is rare in the South, or at least any 
white person who dares to support openly the NAACP 
is likely to get into trouble. This is dangerous in that 
partisan division is now made on racial as well as 
ideological grounds. But even more perilous is the 
fact that the scattered leadership coming from churches, 
labor, or education, does not seem able to elicit, or- 
ganize, and channel into effective political form the 
liberal opinions of many white citizens who acknowl- 
edge the justice of the Supreme Court decision, and 
who support constructive compliance with it on a 
gradual basis. This kind of moderate opinion will 
remain latent, frustrated, and ineffectual unless soon 
it can find unified courageous leadership and a public 
voice. 

A further feature of the situation which promises 
stormy weather ahead is the self-righteousness of the 
militant extremes. As long as there is a measure of 
contrition and openness in the thinking of those who 
espouse a cause, one may hope for the mitigation of 
conflict, conversation across the lines, and the viable 
compromises which are the stuff of politics. But the 
frenetic fury with which the racist affirms that segre- 
gation is the South’s will (and God’s), while it may 
hide a secretly troubled conscience, is not amenable 
to question or qualification. It is logical in a way 
for those who know God to be on their side to locate 
the Devil in the camp of the enemy. Among ardent 
segregationists, the habitat of the Devil is established 
either in the Supreme Court or the NAACP. The 
implausibility of this demonology is sometimes avoided 
by the more astute theologians among the racists in 
the revelation that the Supreme Court (or NAACP) 
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is a pawn of the ultimate Devil, the Communist Party. 

On the other side, the motives that lie behind the 
Powell amendment and some of its supporters, how- 
ever understandable from a “Northern” perspective, 
betray also an uncompromising self-righteousness 
which would in effect sacrifice the quality of education 
for Negro and white children at the altar of a good 
principle too absolutely maintained. Incidentally, 
Stevenson’s judicious and temperate comment on this 
matter in California displayed a fine moral sanity, 
though such temperance may alienate more support of 
extremists on either side than is politically expendable. 


The “Logic” of Interposition 


After the immediate shock of the 1954 decision had 
passed in the South and its stringent implications were 
understood, even though the later implementing deci- 
sion was as permissive as could be consonant with the 
principle, there was a frantic thrashing about in search 
for every possible device by which it could be avoided, 
with or without the semblance of legality. All sorts 
of strange solutions were offered, one in South Carolina 
to the effect that the churches might take over the 
segregated school system. Now the popular will for 
segregation has come up with the “interposition” doc- 
trine as the most respectable escape, and it is likely 
to be passed by most of the “hard” Southern states. 


Negatively, “interposition” (a term dating from 
1789) means that “the states have a right to interpose 
their sovereignty to challenge what they consider to 
be unconstitutional acts of the federal government.” 
There is no substantive difference between “inter- 
position” and “nullification.” In any case, it has the 
obvious appeal of states’ rights doctrine contained in 
the Tenth Amendment, though the question of the sacri- 
fice of civil rights to states rights, precisely against 
which the Fourteenth Amendment is a precaution, is 
not breathed. Positively, “interposition” enables the 
states in their separate sovereignties to enact such 
legislation both as may protect their public schools 
and avoid enforced integration. Virginia’s Gray plan 
bids fair to become the normative pattern: its crucial 
provision is to permit use of public funds as tuition 
grants to children attending private unsectarian schools. 
It does not prohibit integrated schools: it simply 
enables parents who do not wish their children to 
attend such schools to use public funds to send them 
elsewhere. Since the number of “private,” non-sec- 
tarian schools is tiny, the “elsewhere” involves enorm- 
ous problems as yet unanswered. 


Curiously, one hears little from the proponents of 
interposition on the question of the moral merit of 
the burden of the Supreme Court’s decision, i.e. that 
segregation is inherently unequal. Rather, the animus 
is against the Court’s undue assumption of authority 
“to change the constitution of the United States at the 
will of the members of the court and without legal 
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precedent,” as the Governor of North Carolina ex- 
pressed it. Yet no one raised the cry of interposition 
at earlier decisions of the Court, such as Plessy vs. 
Ferguson (1896), when the Court, exercising the 
same prerogative and jurisdiction as with the 1954 
decision, upheld the constitutionality of segregation 
where equality was provided for. The shoe is now on 
the other foot. It is not difficult to see the distance 
between the real and the stated reason. The inter- 
positionists are not in fact contending against the 
imperialism of the Supreme Court, but against the 
import of this one decision. In sum, interposition 
shows up as a desperate and shabby instrument of 
regional pride to hide itself from inexorable necessity 
by legal obfuscation. In the long run, it will prove 
futile, though for the time being it will be powerful 
and dangerous. 


Countervailing Forces 


Even a hasty sketch of the present trouble must 
take account of the factors which oppose the negative 
trends analyzed above, and which give ground for 
hope. The balance sheet is not all on the debit side. 
Though these counteracting forces are diffuse and 
sometimes unnoticed, they exert a hidden influence 
for sanity and moderation. 


For one thing, integration in higher education, 
through the impact of implementing decisions of the 
lower courts, has proceeded apace, until now a major- 
ity of the Southern and border states have Negroes 
enrolled in state universities which were until recently 
all white. Even more encouraging is the fact that, with 
the exception of the University of Alabama, the change 
has been accepted with ease and without serious inci- 
dent. The circumstances of the Alabama ruckus are 
sufficiently clouded to indicate that quite possibly the 
protest was roused more by extramural forces than 
by intramural student sentiment, conservative and 
edgy though that undoubtedly is. 


Another favorable factor is the extent to which the 
South is steadily being opened up to national mores 
wherein racial equality is held up as normative if not 
fully practiced in fact. Though there is a steady mi- 
gration of Negroes from south to north, there is also 
a migration of ideas and cultural influences from north 
to south which seep through the tight defenses of 
regional pride. Almost all instruments of mass com- 
munication come from the North, and represent Ameri- 
can rather than Southern value-standards. When the 
South Carolina white child watches Negroes and 
white cavort amicably together on a TV screen in a 
CBS program with no sign of bloodshed or miscegena- 
tion, something may be done to his emotions, against 
which there is no ideological radar interception possi- 
ble. Southern culture cannot close itself off from com- 
parable influences in the slick magazines, newspapers, 
movies, school textbooks, even church-school litera- 











ture, though the elders may fulminate. Likewise, the 
integrationist policies of Federal military posts, and 
post schools, VA hospitals, etc are permeative healthy 
influences. 


The Churches: A Study in Avoidance 


One aspect of the present scene most bewildering to 
the Christian analyst of this problem, whether he stand 
above or below the Mason-Dixon line, is the apparent 
failure of the churches to provide leadership and good 
counsel in a time when it is desperately needed. It is 
precisely in the most heavily “churched” section of 
the nation, by all counts, the most self-consciously 
“Christian” region, that the churches are the most 
segregated and have the least impact on public policy. 
The failure of churches is not a regional peculiarity, 
of course, but the gap is the more glaring where the 
piety is so conspicuous. Quantitatively measured, the 
churches enjoy a phenomenal prestige, but qualitative- 
ly they fail so lamentably to be the consciences of the 
communities in which they stand that their dismissal 
by social scientists as “functions of culture” seems 
amply justified by the evidence. 


As in speaking of “the South,” one must avoid 
generalizations about “the churches” which obscure 
the wide variety of local responses to the present crisis. 
In the spectrum of reactions on the racial issue, there 
is at one minority extreme a crude and fanatic identi- 
fication of the church and Christianity with white su- 
premacy. This racist religion feels no discrepancy be- 
tween God or its Christ and its culture. “God the 
First Segregationist” reads a placard carried by one 
such churchman at a Citizens’ Council rally. His be- 
loved Bible becomes either a message “to the heart” 
on sin and salvation that has nothing to do with “these 
social questions,” or an arsenal of arguments against 
the mixing of the races. If one suggests the verse “He 
hath made of one blood all nations of men,” the racist 
counters with the conclusion of the verse, “and hath 
determined the bounds of their habitation,” clinching 
segregation as by divine decree. 

On the other side, also in a minority, are the church 
leaders who are taking forthright positions in support 
of the Supreme Court decision, raising direct ques- 
tions about local church policy, and in some few cases 
practicing racial inclusiveness with glad acceptance. 
The Roman Catholic Church, of course, has been way 
in the lead. Denominational conference statements 
of the mainline Protestant churches in the South have 
almost uniformly affirmed the incompatibility of seg- 
regation with Christian principles and the need for re- 
vision of local practice. The vigorous stand of many 
ministers in Virginia against the constitutional amend- 
ment implementing the Gray plan had an undoubted 
effect on the vote there and produced alarm among 
the politicians. The statements of the United Church 
Women of Georgia, of the North Carolina Council of 
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Churches, and comparable groups, calling in the name 
of the Christian conscience for respect for the law of 
the land and constructive steps toward integration, re- 
ceived wide notice. There have been many unnoticed 
instances of courage on the part of young ministers 
and laymen in going against the wave of reaction. 
Unconscious tribute is paid to their witness in the 
statement made recently in a “Letter to the Editor” 
by a rousing racist: “We will fight this thing, no mat- 
ter what the courts or the churches say.” 


By far the great majority of the churches are in the 
middle, maintaining a troubled, uncertain silence. 
The word “avoidance” best describes the reaction here. 
It is not indifference, for feelings are strong. The 
policies and practices of the average local church, 
whether at the country cross-roads or in the bustling 
suburbs of Southern cities, can best be understood as 
attempts to escape from a troubled conscience. So 
convenient and respectable are the modes of escape, 
that the trouble of conscience is almost completely 


hidden. 


The main influences that allow if not encourage the 
churches to avoid responsibility in racial policy are 
these: a prevailing pietism, which completely separ- 
ates Christian faith and ethics from public policy; a 
paternalism, which feels that it “loves” the Negro and 
is unconscious of the silent parenthesis that follows, 
“in his place”; a loyalty to the church as a social club 
of congenial white middle-class neighbors, whose har- 
mony should not be disturbed; and a preoccupation 
with organizational machinery and growth, which 
neglects the “weightier matters of the law, justice, 
mercy, and faith” with seeming impunity. 

Yet as in the Christian faith there is always grace 
in judgment, and hope at the point of desperation, 
there is at this juncture a great opportunity for the 
churches to rise to the challenge of this crisis and re- 
deem rather than harden the troubled conscience of the 
Southern churchman. Here and there are evidences, 
slim enough, of hopes confirmed and trusts fulfilled. 

Wherever the worship of the church conveys 
through its universal symbols a judgment on partial 
prides, it prompts contrition and_ self-examination. 
Wherever the churches provide interracial situations 
which can redeem its people from their fears and re- 
sentments, there is a marked “catharsis” and relief. 
Wherever a group of church people comes to grasp 
what a church is sufficiently to take a stand against a 
segregated culture by becoming racially inclusive, they 
lose their life at the quantitative level of success, but 
find new life at the level of spirit. Wherever the Word 
of racial justice is preached by the prophet who is 
courageous enough to withstand the power-structure 
of his congregation, contrite enough to identify him- 
self with his people in sin, and pastor enough to have 
built a community of mutual regard which can sustain 
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the dissension on racial views — there the Church re- 


appears locally, in splendor. 
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Church News and Notes: Desegregation 


Bus Boycott Supported 


Christians, individually and corporately, in various 
parts of the country have sent messages of support 
to those involved in Montgomery, Alabama, boycott 
of bus transportation. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president of the National 
Council of Churches, in a telegram to a National Coun- 
cil official, the Rev. Soloman S. Seay of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in Montgomery, de- 
nounced segregation as a “violation of the gospel of 
love and human brotherhood.” He reaffirmed the 
agency’s stand against segregation and assured “the 
churches and our fellow Christians” who find them- 
selves in “agonizing situations” of “our sympathy 
and prayers and of our resolution to assist them in 
ways that may be helpful.” 

The National Council also released a statement from 
Dr. Paul S. Wright of Portland, Oregon, moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Dr. Wright lauded Montgomery Negroes for “the 
intelligent and orderly manner in which they have 
stood together in their protest against an injustice 
no longer tolerable in a democratic society.” He said 
their position “commends itself to everyone who be- 
lieves in the equal dignity of all men.” 

Other messages of encouragement were received 
from three predominantly white religious groups by 
a mass-meeting of Negroes in Montgomery protesting 
the indictment of 115 leaders of the bus boycott in 
effect since December 5. 

Twenty-four Negro ministers were among those 
indicted on charges of carrying on an illegal boycott. 


The messages were sent by the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quaker) in Philadelphia; a group 
of 86 students and faculty members of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York; and a group in Wau- 
kegan, Ill., observing Brotherhood Week for the first 
time. 

The Quaker message said: 

“To millions of all races, faiths and nations you 
symbolize the struggle for freedom. We pray that you 
do not settle for less. We join you in your prayers.” 

The Seminary group wired the meeting that its 
“courageous” stand represented the Christian position. 
It added that “the battle of the Negro people in Mont- 
gomery has won the admiration of millions of people 
across the world.” 

Hundreds of messages were also received from Negro 
church groups and individuals. 

Meanwhile, the West Virginia Council of Churches 
sent a letter to the mayor of Montgomery saying that 
Negroes there have a “just cause” in their boycott. 


Student Programs Cancelled in Mississippi 


Religious Emphasis Week was cancelled at the 
University of Mississippi by the executive board of 
the sponsoring group, the Committee of One Hundred. 

The action reversed an earlier decision by the whole 
committee to go ahead with the program, scheduled 
February 19-22, despite the withdrawal of the five main 
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speakers. The committee comprises students, faculty 
members and local clergymen. 

In cancelling the observance, the board acted on the 
advice of five nearby Oxford, Mississippi, ministers. 
They had been asked to join four other Mississippi 
clergymen left on the program after the out-of-state 
speakers declined to participate because the univer- 
sity cancelled an invitation to the Rev. Alvin Ker- 
shaw, rector of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Mr. Kershaw, a white member of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, had 
refused to promise he would not discuss the segrega- 
tion question if it were raised from the floor. 

The Oxford ministers’ recommendation to the execu- 
tive board said: “We feel the excitement engendered 
throughout this controversy would make it difficult 
to maintain an atmosphere in which real religious 
values could be given proper consideration.” 

After it was announced that the observance had 
been cancelled, Will D. Campbell, director of religious 
life at the university, invited students, staff and 
faculty members and the university community at 
large to join him in thirty minutes a day of “silent 
meditation and prayer,” February 20-22. 

“On each of the three days mentioned,” he said, “I 
shall walk into Fulton Chapel at 10 o’clock and sit 
for thirty minutes in silent meditation and prayer. 
The organ will play suitable religious music.” 

Less than a week after the incident at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, six clergymen withdrew from the 
Religious Emphasis Week program at Mississippi State 
College over the racial segregation issue. 


Georgia and North Carolina 


Methodist, Baptist and Protestant Episcopal leaders 
in Georgia spoke out against the private-school plan 
adopted by the state legislature to circumvent inte- 
gration in public schools. 

The measure, which awaited the signature of Gover- 
nor Marvin Griffin, gives the Governor exclusive power 
to close down any or all of the state’s public schools, 
if a court orders integration, and set up a private 
school system. 

Methodist Bishop Arthur J. Moore of Atlanta and 
Dr. Louie D. Newton, Atlanta Baptist minister and 
former president of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
issued a joint statement urging that “no hasty or 
unwise action” be taken on the measure. 

The Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, Jr., Episcopal 
Bishop of Atlanta, warned against the danger of “put- 
ting into the hands of one man the power to destroy 
the public school system of the state.” He spoke at 
the annual meeting of the Atlanta Diocese, held at 
Macon. 

In his address to the Macon meeting, Bishop Clai- 
borne noted there had been reports of suggestions 
by “men in high political circles” that people stop 
“paying dues in churches whose ministers describe 
integration as ‘the Christian thing’ to do.” 

“In view of this direct assault upon the free expres- 
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sion of sincere conviction by Christian leaders, I state 
for all of you that we, the descendants of those who 
came to this free land seeking freedom of religion, can 
do no less than point out the danger to our religious 
freedom of this dangerous method of procedure.” 

The North Carolina Council of Churches adopted a 
resolution at its 19th annual meeting in Burlington, 
North Carolina, charging that “any so-called private 
school scheme . . . would inject tragic cleavages into 
our social structure and deprive our children of their 
rightful educational heritage.” 

This was a reference to plans of some Southern states 
to circumvent the Supreme Court anti-segregation deci- 
sion by abolishing public schools and setting up a 
private school system. 

“Tactics of evasion are, in effect, disloyalty to the 
supreme law of the land,” the council said. 

The resolution called upon the people of North Caro- 
lina to “begin in good faith” the work of implement- 
ing the United States Supreme Court decision. 

Warning that such implementation must “take ac- 
count of local conditions and must proceed at varying 
rates of speed,” it declared that “more complex situa- 
tions will require careful study and cautious proce- 
dures and cannot be transformed overnight.” 
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Parsons’ Revolt in Virginia 


In one of the most notable campaigns for integra- 
tion, large numbers of clergymen in Virginia attacked 
a plan proposed by the state’s political leaders to block 
or hamper the process of desegregation in the public 
schools. 


The proposal, which was passed by a statewide refer- 
endum on January 9, 1956, was to amend the state 
constitution to give private tuition grants — out of 
public funds — to parents who refused to send their 
children to integrated schools. 


The adversary in this situation was not merely fear, 
bigotry and prejudice. The “Byrd machine,” one of the 
smoothest working and most powerful political organ- 
izations in the nation, generated most of the pressure. 
Noted in its followers’ minds to be an “honest and 
clean machine,” it is reputed to have carried out a 
ruthless campaign that “went far beyond the pale of 
decency.” Teachers and other school officials were 
warned in letters from their superiors to vote and 
work for the organization’s plan if they knew which 
side their “bread was buttered on.” The whip was 
cracked, and cracked sharply. 

As usual, there were many folks who felt the preach- 
ers had no business mixing politics and religion. Ross 
Valentine, a columnist for the Richmond Times Dispatch, 
compared the preachers’ stand against the amendment 
to Father Couglin’s demagoguery. “The segregation- 
integration controversy is a political one . .. The re- 
spect and prestige commanded by the clergy derives 
from the fact they are ordained to preach and teach 
by example the Christian virtues — not to harangue 
congregations on how to vote in order to qualify as 
Christians.” 

Undaunted by such attacks, the preachers continued 
making statements such as the one made by the min- 
isters of Front Royal and Warren County which said 
the amendment was a “council of expediency.” Con- 
sidering it unwise, undemocratic, impractical and dang- 
erous, they opposed it as did Bishop William Marmion 
of the Southwestern Diocese who led a group of twen- 
ty-eight Episcopal ministers in a public statement 
which called the plan “inconsistent with democratic 
and Christian principles.” 


There were similar responses from ministers’ groups 
throughout the state. “In Lynchburg they said the 
plan would ‘imperil the fiber of our American de- 
mocracy.’ In Harrisonburg they stood out against it 
15-0 because, they said, ‘Christian duty’ demands it. 
In Norfolk, Richmond, Hopewell, Roanoke and else- 
where they rose up...” 


Just prior to the referendum, the Virginian Pilot, 
Norfolk’s morning paper, carried a front-page story 
topped by the bold headline: “CHURCH CRITICISM 
OF AMENDMENT HITS NEW HIGH” — a story that 
told mainly of resolutions adopted the day before by 


11-56 ministers’ groups across the state. 


Some people fear that “The Parsons’ Revolt’ has 
set back the Christian cause in Virginia twenty-five 
years. Others believe the church is renewed at such 
times when it defies the codes and patterns of a semi- 
pagan world. 








